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ROM AN EDUCATIONAL STANDPOINT there is nothing which im- 

proves the mind as does traveling. That is, if it is at all possible to 
develop the mind.. It is true there are some minds so dense and some 
individuals so stupid that they can not be developed. In some instances, 
they personally are not to blame for this. It is sometimes due to hereditary 
“conditions.. That is, they come from parents who were strong of muscle 
and weak of brains. Again, sometimes the mind is weakened and the brain 
numbed through disease or abuse in their. manner of living. 
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BECAME EDITOR of this publication twenty-one years ago and I am 

safe in saying my mind has been broadened and I have been helped 
considerably as a result of my traveling through this country and Europe, 
enabling me to write from time to time on conditions whieh I found during 
my travels. 
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END A REPRESENTATIVE to our anniversary celebration in Cin- 

cinnati on the first day of October. Let him meet with the represen- 
tatives from other parts of the country and I’ll wager a union hat that 
the benefits resulting to his local from the visit will be well worth the 
expense incurred. 
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E DO NOT GET to meet one another as often as we should. Hear 

the other fellow tell his story of how they organized and got condi- 
tions in their district. It undoubtedly will help you. Let San Francisco 
tell Boston how they did the job. Let Chicago tell New York how it all 
came about-and let St. Louis explain to Cincinnati and Kansas City the 
wage scales and kind of unions they have. All this will take place during 
the hand-shaking and get-together party we contemplate having, so you 
should not fail us by refusing to have a representative present. 
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HE LATE VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL said in his witty manner 

one night that what the country needed was a good five-cent cigar. 
I think what the unions need is a few good old-fashioned members who 
will go out and hustle in the fellows who “Don’t belong.” 
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The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company 


Washington, D. C.—Each week 
sees The Union Labor Life Insurance 
Company, Labor’s greatest financial 
institution, more firmly established 
as an agency of helpfulness through- 
out the country. President Woll has 
just concluded another tour of the 
midwest, this time addressing con- 
ventions as well as visiting agencies 
already organized and furthering ar- 
rangements for new agencies. 


Every possible ounce of energy is 
being put into the work of perfecting 
the machinery for writing insurance 
in all states where the company is 
entered to do business. “The one 
business of this company is to write 
insurance,” said President Woll be- 
fore leaving on his latest trip. “That 
is what we are here for and nothing 
counts except insurance written. 

“We can serve trade unionists only 
by insuring them and trade unionists 
can serve the company in a material 
way only by becoming insured. We 
are in the insurance business as a 
means of serving the Labor Move- 
ment. We can serve only through in- 
surance. Consequently we urge our 
representatives to write insurance 
and we urge union men and unions to 
get insured. Already unions having 
group insurance policies have demon- 
strated the great value of our group 
policies, not only as protection for in- 
dividuals and their families, but as a 
means of strengthening the unions 
and adding to their membership. In- 
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surance has a valuable and practical 
place in the Labor Movement. Let 
us make the most of it. 

“When we have written insurance 
our business is to pay claims. When 
claims are paid—and we are paying 
claims constantly—our true value be- 
comes clear. That is our time of serv- 
ice to those who otherwise would be 
in need. Up to the end of May our 
official report showed $141,850 paid 
out to beneficiaries of 251 insured 
members. These numbers have in- 
creased proportionately since then. 
Individuals and unions throughout 
the country have already known the 
advantages of The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company.” 

New unions are steadily being 
added to the roster of organizations 
carrying group insurance. Every 
member of these insured unions has 
now an additional reason—and a sub- 
stantial one—for loyalty to the union, 
the company’s officers hold, and they 
point to records to show the validity 
of their claim. The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company, they assert, now 
holds not only a powerful place in 
the affairs of Labor, but ranks with 
the substantial and established com- 
panies in the financial life of the na- 
tion. Every policy written strength- 
ens that position. 





Laws and Injunctions 


If you, being a person of means, 
should decide to violate a law, you 
would be reassured by the knowledge 
that, when caught, you could deny 
the validity of the law. “I did it be- 
cause that isn’t a good law; it isn’t 
constitutional,” you could say. 

Then your lawyers would be free 
to fight the validity of that law a 
long time before—if ever—you were 
compelled to face the court on the 
question of the violation itself. 

The court wouldn’t say to you: 
“You knew that is the law, didn’t 
you? You violated it, didn’t you? All 
right, you go to jail. If you think it’s 
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a bad law, you can argue that point 
after you get to jail.” 

The court wouldn’t be that rough 
if it were only a law that you vio- 
lated. 

But just you try to violate a court 
injunction! That’s something else. 
The court makes injunctions itself 
and you can’t monkey with them. 

“Yes, I knew the court had en- 
joined everybody from talking or 
even thinking about the strike,” say 
you to the court, “but I didn’t think 
an injunction like that was valid. I 
thought it trespassed on my consti- 
tutional right as an American citizen 
to talk and think. I contest this in- 
junction as being invalid in its very 
nature.” . 

“Oh, you do, do you?” says the 
court. “Well, you may be right, but 
to jail you go. It may be a rotten 
injunction, but you certainly are in 
contempt of court.” 

Of course, the courts don’t use 
such language—any more than you 
do when talking to the court. But 
the idea is there. That one may not 
disobey an injunction and then ques- 
tion its validity was a recent ruling 
of the United States Supreme Court. 

For a moment that sounds reason- 
able enough. Perhaps, indeed, it is 
reasonable, though it certainly dif- 
fers from the procedure in cases of 
law violations. 

But this distinction is at the very 
root of organized labor’s effort to 
eliminate the use of injunctions in 
labor disputes. 

A friendly federal judge grants an 
employer an injunction that ties the 
hands of a labor organization com- 
pletely. The injunction may contain 
such outrageous restrictions of a 
man’s natural rights that a higher 
court is certain in due time to declare 
it invalid. 

But it will be weeks or months or 
years before the final court passes on 
the question. In the meantime, 
bound by an actually invalid injunc- 
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tion, the workers are helpless. Or, 
openly refusing to submit to the in- 
valid injunction, the workers are in 
jail. 

Which is why, following some 
measure of success at Kansas City in 
their efforts to have labor injunc- 
tions outlawed, the labor leaders are 
proceeding to Houston to seek the 
support of the Democratic national 
convention also. This support is not 
likely to be refused.—Indianapolis 
Times. 


“High” Wages Not Country Wide 


There is a widely credited legend 
that labor, as well as the nation, has 
become fabulously prosperous. The 
plumber is pictured as little more 
than a highwayman; the carpenter 
rides comfortably to his work in an 
auto; Yale students are abandoning 
the time-honored professions and 
turning to plastering. What are the 
facts? 

Skilled organized workers have se- 
cured an hourly wage higher than 
any ever paid, and some unorganized 
skilled ones have reaped the benefit, 
too. Altogether these total no more 
than 3,000,000, but the annual wage, 
not the hourly one, is the important 
factor. Even the building trades in 
New York work only sixty-three per 
cent of the time, bringing their annual 
wage down to $1,940, and these are 
the “aristocrats of labor.” Transpor- 
tation workers, including the rail- 
way brotherhoods, average $1,560 a 
year. The United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has set a sum well 
over $2,000 as the cost of a “fair 
standard of living,” and what of the 
rest of the 31,000,000 wage earners 
of America? 

California’s average is $4.35 a day, 
that of America at large is $4. Every 
family whose income is less than $4 
a day is a necessary, a legitimate, 
charge upon public or private chari- 
ties. How can we hold up our heads 
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proudly and boast that America is 
the richest country in the world ?— 
University of California Lecturer. 





Injured Workers Are Fleeced by 
Tricky Insurance Agents 


Washington. — Letters to Frank 
Morrison, A. F. of L. secretary, indi- 
cate that tricky insurance adjusters 
annul compensation laws in states 
that permit private liability compa- 
nies to write compensation insurance. 

One Middle West trade unionist de- 
clares that the average worker, be he 
organized or unorganized, has but the 
faintest idea of his rights. .Under 
such conditions he can not tope with 
the trained, shrewd adjuster for an 
insurance company. 

This unionist writes: 

“In Kansas the insurance company 
adjuster, to all intents and purposes, 
is the compensation commissioner, 
and the injured worker talxes what 
the adjuster chooses to ‘give,’ or he 
must hire a lawyer and file suit in the 
district court. In Wyoming the dis- 
trict judge ‘looks after the interests’ 
of the injured worker—if he can not 
get his court reporter to attend to 
this chore. In another state next 
door the employer recently took the 
injured man’s compensation of some- 
thing over $150 to help pay the doc- 
tor’s bills running over the $200 med- 
ical limit, without protest from the 
commissioner of that state, after no- 
tifying of such action. We assume 
this a common practice in Iowa. 

“The schools are pouring new 
workers into industry every year, 
none of whom know there is a com- 
pensation law, and the members of 
organized labor know little more 
than the children.” 

These trade union correspondents 
declare organized labor should urge 
all workers to-acquaint themselves 
with every feature of compensation 
legislation, that its purposes may not 
be annulled by adjusters employed 
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by the insurance companies and by 
compensation commissioners who 
neglect their duty.—News Letter. 





Unemployment Evil Has Extenstve 
Scope 


New York.—After battling last 
winter against unemployment, social 
agencies in this city are confronted 
with the result of unemployment— 
illness, debt and poverty. Women 
and children are the greatest suf- 
ferers. 

The unemployment situation has 
improved with warm weather and 
“only about half as many men are 
seeking shelter in institutions,” it is 
stated. Most of the summer jobs are 
not women’s work and institutions 
caring especially for women and chil- 
dren have experienced practically no 
relief. Social workers find that most 
self-dependent women who need help, 
particularly those with children, have 
been so weakened by a winter of dep- 
rivation that they can not work 
even if employment is found for 
them. 

The greatest problem is under- 
nourishment. At the beginning of 
the unemployment wave families of 
out-of-works had small savings in 
many cases. When these savings 
dwindled the families resorted to 
credit, but mounting debts cut their 
food to what social workers call “an 
irreducible minimum.” While the 
peak of unemployment has passed, 
the aftermath remains.—News 
Letter. 





Five-Day Week in Newspapers 
Is Certainty, Says Publisher 


Worcester, Mass.— The five-day 
week in the printing industry was 
predicted as a “near-future” cer- 
tainty by George F. Booth, publisher 
of the Telegram-Gazette, speaking to 
the annual convention of the New 
England Typographical Union. 


The publisher declared employes 
should benefit from labor-saving de- 
vices and other methods which make 
it possible to produce on a greater 
scale. 

The five-day week can be estab- 
lished without increasing production 
costs. The change may not come this 
year or next, but the time is not far 
off when publishers will accept this 
theory, he said. 





Higher Tariff on Textiles Opposed 
by Trade Unionist 


New York.—‘“A farce” is the term 
Thomas F. McMahon, president of 
the United Textile Workers, applied 
to the claim that a higher tariff is 
necessary “to keep our foreign im- 
ports and thus protect high wages of 
the American textile worker.” 

“The average wage of textile work- 
ers in this country is less than $20 a 
week of fifty hours per week average. 

“The value of the dollar today, as 
compared with 1914, is but sixty-two 
cents. When we multiply the sixty- 
two cents purchasing power of the 
dollar today by the average weekly 
wage of $20, we have a purchasing 
power of $12.40, as compared with 
1914. 

“We have seen a doubling up of 
machinery in all our plain cloth mills 
since 1914. In ten years we have 
seen a doubling, and trebling in many 
instances, of capitalization and enor- 
mous stock dividends along with the 
regular cash dividends without the 
return of a dollar back into the in- 
dustry, in most cases, to secure new 
machinery and to meet new condi- 
tions,” said Mr. McMahon. 

“We have seen managerial staffs 
increased 200 and 300 per cent and 
distribution costs jumped 100 per 
cent. 

“We do not believe in an exploita- 
tion tariff. By that we mean enrich- 
ment of the few at the cost of the 
many. The fact that exportations of 
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textiles are double our imports, and 
the further fact that our imports are 
well under ten per cent of what we 
produce, leads us to believe that 
manufacturers who maintain Ameri- 
can working standards have nothing 
to fear from competition without. 
They should eliminate the parasitic 
manufacturer within. This employer 
is mainly responsible for our trou- 
bles.”—News Letter. 





Free Speech Is Myth to Privilege 


Washington.—The Federal Trade 
Commission’s probe of public utilities 
shows that the power trust would 
drive off the public platform anyone 
favorable to government ownership. 

The following letter to M. H. 
Aylesworth of the National Electric 
Light Association, New York, from 
George E. Lewis, power trust propa- 
gandist in the Rocky Mountain re- 
gion, shows how opponents would be 
muzzled: 

“My dear Mr. Aylesworth: Booked 
on the Chautauqua (lecture) circuit 
there annually appear in various 
Colorado towns radical speakers. The 
past season Governor Bryan (of Ne- 
braska) campaigning for municipal 
ownership of public utilities was the 
outstanding offender. He succeeded 
in arousing the people of several 
towns where conditions normally are 
satisfactory. 

“At Trinidad, W. P. Southard, the 
local light and power manager, who 
has been a regular contributor to the 
Chautauqua fund, threatened to 
withdraw his financial support if the 
Chautauqua managers persisted in 
permitting such men as Bryan to 
speak. Action, I recall, was taken in 
a Missouri town a year or so ago with 
the result that no more anti-public 
utility speakers have appeared there. 

“In discussing this situation in a 
meeting the other day, members of 
my committee decided that the N. E. 
L. A. might effectively, and in a na- 


tional way, deal with the Chautauqua 
managers with a view of preventing 
the Bryans, the Carl D. Thompsons 
and their ilk from making their an- 
nual barnstorming tours. It is patent 
that, because of the national char- 
acter of the Chautauqua organiza- 
tion, one state can not obtain any re- 
sults along this line. You can plainly 
see that concerted action or the in- 
fluence of an organization such as 
the N. E. L. A. is needed to remedy 
the situation. It was suggested by 
the committee that the N. E. L. A. 
might take action before bookings 
are completed for the next season. 
“Will you kindly advise us if you 
believe something might be done 
along these lines?”—News Letter. 





High-Priced Lawyers Object 
to Life Saver 


Washington.—Half a _ hundred 
high-priced railroad attorneys and 
mail traffic managers are massed in 
opposition to a bill that would re- 
quire steel cars in the railway mail 
service. The bill is favored by the 
Railway Mail Association, affiliated 
to the A. F. of L. 

The attorneys and an army of re- 
tainers assure the senate committee 
that the plan is “too expensive.” H. 
E. Mack, representing the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad, said: 

“Fast trains, operated on the main 
lines, use all-steel cars, and the cars 
required to be replaced by the bill are 
operated on short lines at a low rate 
of speed and consequently under dif- 
ferent safety demands.” 

“An accident to a mail car travel- 
ing thirty miles an hour may prove 
just as disastrous to mail clerks, as 
when they travel sixty miles,” said 
Henry W. Strickland, industrial sec- 
retary of the Railway Mail Associa- 
tion. “Our records show,” continued 
Mr. Strickland, “that injuries are 
more frequent in these slower trains, 
because of the wooden cars. They 
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buckle and collapse, even though 
they are traveling at a low rate of 
speed. The railroads have made every 
effort to evade the law. In many 
cases these shells are trussed up by 
placing two lengths of railroad track 
under them, but fatalities and acci- 
dents continue.”—News Letter. 





Injunction Measure Will 
Be Studied 


Washington. — The subcommittee 
of the senate committee on the ju- 
diciary presented a substitute for 
the Shipstead anti-injunction bill at 
the closing hours of Congress. 

The subcommittee was Messrs. 
Norris, Walsh (Mont.) and Blaine. 
The main committee ordered that the 
bill be printed in the Congressional 
Record, that the country may become 
acquainted with its text before Con- 
gress convenes next December. 

The Shipstead bill is a short decla- 
ration that no injunction shall be 
issued except where the plaintiff has 


no remedy at law to protect property,’ 


which is defined as a transferable or 
tangible thing. 

The substitute is more extensive 
and excludes this sharp definition of 
property. There is some discussion 
over this feature of the bill, as in- 
junction judges, it is claimed, retain 
their power to define what consti- 
tutes “property,” which has been 
held to include patronage and pro- 
spective profits. 

A feature of the substitute is an 
“economic policy of the United 
States,” which declares that the un- 
organized worker is helpless under 
the company “union” and “yellow 
dog” systems; that he can not exer- 
cise actual liberty of contract and 
that the jurisdiction of federal courts 
must be limited in such cases. 

The substitute emphasizes the 
right of workers to do all things in 
times of strike that are legal if no 
strike exists. They may advertise 


their cause, and give publicity to 
same by speaking, patrolling “or any 
other method not involving fraud or 
violence.” 

No officer or member of a union can 
be held responsible for any unlawful 
acts of individual officers or members 
except upon clear proof of actual par- 
ticipation or authorization of such 
acts. 

An injunction can not be issued on 
ex parte evidence. The case must be 
heard in open court, under oath, and 
defendants permitted to cross exam- 
ine the plaintiff. This will compel em- 
ployers to publicly defend their claim 
that their interests are endangered, 
and will permit trade unionists to ex- 
pose workings of company agents in- 
side the union and guards who create 
public disorder. 

No temporary injunction shall be 
effective more than five days. The 
complainant shall file a bond to rec- 
ompense those enjoined for any loss, 
expense or damage caused by the im- 
provident issuance of such injunc- 
tion, including all reasonable costs 
and attorneys’ fees. 

On an appeal to the circuit court 
of appeals such cases shall have 
precedence over all other matters, ex- 
cept older matters of the same char- 
acter. 

This will end the practice of em- 
ployers securing temporary orders 
and then using the writ to intimi- 
date workers while higher courts do 
not consider the appeal for months 
and years after the strike has ended. 
—News Letter. 





10,000,000 Idle Throughout the 
World 


Paris, France.—At the Interna- 
tional Social Conference it was stated 
that at no time during the past few 
years had the total of unemployed in 
the world fallen below 10,000,000. 

Prevention of unemployment was 
declared the most important problem 
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and relief of unemployment, when it 
can not be prevented, was placed in 
second rank. 


The general note was that some 
means must be found to get workers 
away from places where there is no 
prospect of their finding anything to 
do.—News Letter. 








Policy of British Coal Owners 
Brings Poverty to That Nation 


New York.—Poverty and destitu- 
tion is general throughout the coal 
fields of Great Britain, according to 
London cables. 

This information is of especial in- 
terest to America because the atti- 
tude of coal owners in this country 
is identical to the attitude of British 
coal owners, who last year smashed 
the miners’ union, increased the work 
day and reduced wages. 


The British coal industry was con- 
fronted with the same ills that exist 
in America—overproduction, over- 
manning and high cost mines. Two 
royal commissions reported in favor 
of changes in the industry, but the 
owners were obdurate. They wanted 
to be left alone, just as in America. 
Their one remedy was to destroy the 
union and debase work conditions. 
This they accomplished, just as 
American coal owners would do. 

London cables now state that con- 
ditions in the big mining areas “is 
little short of appalling.” A_nation- 
wide movement has been started in 
London to relieve distress. The sub- 
scription list is headed by the king 
and queen, who have contributed 
$4,000. 

Because of the prostrate industry, 
many municipalities are bankrupt. 
They are paying thousands of dollars 
interest on bank loans that have been 
distributed as poor relief to families 
who face starvation. No one has any 
idea how these loans, which total mil- 
lions of dollars, will be liquidated, or 
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how the crushing interest rates can 
be continued. 

The coal owners and the Tory gov- 
ernment are responsible for this 
tragedy. They defeated organized 
labor and they now stand bewildered 
as they attempt to count the cost. 

Troubles of the coal owners and 
their political allies are increased by 
the solidarity of workers who cling to 
their unions and who are winning 
seats in the House of Commons at 
every “off” election. 

The workers are confident that 
next year the Labor Party will win 
the general election over Premier 
Baldwin and the Conservative Party. 
—News Letter. 





Cost-Plus System Demoralized 
Labor 


Washington. — The cost-plus sys- 
tem that employers were permitted 
to apply during the World War had 
a world-wide effect in demoralizing 
labor, declared Ethelbert Stewart, 
United States Commissioner of La- 
bor Statistics. 

The scheme was supposed to speed 
up production. 

“Under a cost-plus plan,” said Mr. 
Stewart, “the less a worker does the 
more valuable he is to his employer, 
and petty bosses were not slow in 
making this apparent to the workers 
themselves. We are fortunate in hav- 
ing recovered from the influence of 
that diabolical scheme as rapidly as 
we have.”—News Letter. 





Slow to Grasp It 


Labor applied to land produces 
wealth. Adam Smith said it and it 
has never been gainsaid. That part 
of wealth which is employed in the 
production of more wealth is capital. 
There is a whole philosophy in these 
few words. ‘And the funny thing is 
that there isn’t one man in a thou- 
sand who has grasped it. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


One OF THE CONDITIONS of a serious nature which is today confronting 
the Labor Movement is the scarcity of trained men to handle its affairs. 
I have referred to this condition before but it is of such a serious nature 
that I feel it my duty to again remind our people of its importance. 

Every great industry today has its trained men and its set of men 
coming along who are being educated and broken in to fill the places of 
the older officers, should said officers break, give out, or leave their 
positions. 

Every great star in the theatrical and professional world has an 
understudy. A one-man institution, or a business conducted or wholly 
dependent on one man, is dangerous for an investor. Every high-grade 
business institution usually has one or two men who are being trained 
in that line of work. The Labor Movement:alone, of all the great enter- 
prises, seems to have failed to see the necessity of guarding their institu- 
tions against the dangers which might confront them should their leader, 
or leaders, be called away. 

The great necessity of filling the position of a labor leader with the 
right kind of man, whether that position be a local or national one, is of 
so important a nature that training the right kind is an absolute neces- 
sity. There is no business which requires greater judgment, greater care 
or more diplomacy, or on which the success of the enterprise depends 
more than on the individual who represents a labor organization. I can 
say, without fear of contradiction, that there have been unions that have 
been destroyed, wrecked, through poor leadership. This is true not only 
of local unions but also of national organizations. 

The head of a labor organization must know something of business in 
order to be able to intelligently discuss the question of wages, hours and 
conditions, for, pitted against him, on the other side of the table, are the 
best brains money can buy. Business institutions have their trained statis- 
ticians, their expert legal advisers, their men who have been in the 
industry and promoted, step by step, from the bottom to the top. 

In line with this statement, let me recite a late experience as an 
example. We recently held a conference with the representatives of the 
American Railway Express Company, who had with them their expert 
statistician, who could produce figures, and prove said figures, as to the 
economic conditions obtaining in any industry in the country. Five or 
six men, superintendents and trained individuals from different cities, 
acted on the wage scale committee for this large national corporation, 
each man, in himself, a fund of information, competent and capable of 
discussing all questions at issue and able to convince any unprejudiced 
party as to the justice of the position of the company. 

I am pleased to say our people are able to do as well as any other 
class of workers in affairs of this kind. We, too, have had years of 
training and know the system to be employed is not the bulldozing tactics 
of old. One must win with brains and not with fists in the Labor Move- 
ment of today. I think we held our own in this conference. 

We did not reach an agreement on the subject under discussion/at this 
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conference. We are going to arbitration on the question and we are 
expected to be able to convince an unprejudiced arbitrator, against the 
hired and trained brains on the side of the employers, as to the justice of 
our request, and we hope to be able to do so, although the odds are 
against us. 

However, to get back to where I started, the main point I am trying 
to impress on the minds of our people is the absolute necessity of train- 
ing men, and it takes more than a day or a year to properly train a man, 
and only the right kind of men should be selected, in order that your 
interests may be safely guarded in the future. 

Just stop for a moment and consider what is involved. Take, for 
instance, a local union of 2,000 members, for whom you are asking an 
increase of two or three dollars a week. Let us base our returns on a 
two dollar a week increase, with a signed agreement for three years. This 
increase amounts to $4,000 a week added to the pay roll, or the cost of 
operation, to the employer. For one year it amounts to $208,000, or a total 
of $624,000 for the three years, and understand, we seldom go backward 
on our wage scales. This amount is added indefinitely, or for years to 
come. There have been instances where we received a $5.00 a week 
increase and this increase applied to 6,000 members of the local and the 
agreement was signed for five years. I refer to the case of the Milk 
Wagon Drivers’ Local No. 753 of Chicago. This makes a total increase in 
wages, according to the scale signed a year or two ago by the milk wagon 
drivers for a period of five years, of $7,800,000. Add this to their already 
splendid conditions and take into consideration that we are going to keep 
this increase indefinitely, and let me ask you if you know of any other 
institution in the world which pays such splendid returns for the amount 
invested by the individual. An item of substantial importance, in addition 
to the increase in wages for this particular local, is the moral effect on 
the other unions in the district. Then take a look at the other side of the 
question and ask yourselves what the result might have been had some 
blundering, untrained, tactless individual been handling this proposition, 
and through his stupid methods had involved the local union in a strike or 
lockout, causing them to lose all they had gained and possibly a reduction 
in wages, perhaps depleting their treasury, having their members im- 
prisoned, and other untold suffering obtaining, such as happened to the 
milk wagon drivers of New York a few years ago, who lost their union 
and half a million in cash, not to speak of the millions lost in wages. 


The imagination of the average member can hardly fathom the great 
responsibility devolving on the labor men of today. Even in times of 
peace, when we have our agreements settled, the tact, diplomacy and 
character needed to carry on with the employers and meet the every-day 
questions which arise as to the carrying out to the letter all contracts 
entered into, is rarely understood by the majority of our people. 

Again, an officer of a union, and especially an International officer, 
must be a business man who understands how to properly safeguard and 
invest the funds entrusted to his care. He must understand the printing 
business, and, in fact, business of all kinds, in order that in doing business 
for his organization it may not be mulcted out of thousands of dollars as 
a result of his inexperience and lack of training, and he must crown all 
these qualities with the principle of honesty and loyalty to his union. 

I am proud to say that honesty prevails extensively amongst the 
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officers of our unions. There is a higher percentage of honesty within 
the ranks of the trade union movement than within any other institution 
with such a membership and where there is so much involved. To one 
trade union official who is short in his accounts, twenty bank clerks go 
wrong. Of course, we are not one hundred per cent perfect, and every 
now and then a weakling pops up, but he is soon eliminated. 

The Labor Movement, however, has substantially advanced in one 
branch of its affairs, that is, it has decided that employers must not be 
permitted to grab off the trained men which the Labor Movement has 
developed, by paying larger salaries than were being paid by the union. 
The progressive unions of today have reached the point where they believe 
in paying their representatives decent salaries in order to hold them in 
service and kill the practice of having employers grab off the efficient 
workers developed within the ranks of Labor. It is also true there are 
many men whom the employers, even with their offer of a large salary, 
could not induce to leave their positions, who have remained working for 
starvation wages because they loved their union. It is also true there 
are still a few unions, not yet fully advanced, that believe in the old 
system, “get your officers as cheap as you can,” but not ours. However, 
the great bulk of the trade unions in America today believe in paying 
decent and remunerative salaries to those who work for them. 

This is as it should be, for, again I repeat, there is no other service 
in which there is greater need for trained men; for men who believe in 
honesty and square dealing, or on whom is placed greater responsibility 
than that placed upon the shoulders of the representatives of Labor. 
Therefore, I say to all unions that can afford it, begin now to train men to 
fill the offices which may some day become vacant through the passing 
away or the elimination of the old war horses who have helped to make 
your union what it is. 

TT F 


So THAT MY MIND may be prepared, every week I read as many as four 
or five financial report journals, watching the conditions of industry, 
especially the large corporations with whom we do business in many cities, 
such as the National Biscuit, Crane & Co., Standard Oil, etc. Every night 
I watch financial and trade reports in papers. Every month I scan all the 
economic reports I can get hold of. I read as much as I can on matters of 
any importance in the papers and magazines, otherwise I could not properly 


represent you. 
rT Tt 


Tue FOLLOWING are the Labor planks embodied in the platform adopted 
at the Democratic convention held recently in Houston, Texas: 


Labor 


“(a) We favor the principle of collective bargaining and the Demo- 
cratic principle that organized labor should choose its own representatives 
without coercion or interference. 

“(b) Labor is not a commodity. Human rights must be safeguarded. 
Labor should be exempt from the operation of antitrust laws. 

“(c) We recognize that legislative and other investigations have 
shown the existence of grave abuse in the issuance of injunctions in 
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labor disputes. No injunctions should be granted in labor disputes except 
upon proof of threatened irreparable injury and after notice and hearing, 
and the injunction should be confined to those acts which do directly 
threaten irreparable injury. The expressed purpose of representatives of 
capital, labor and the bar to devise a plan for the elimination of the 
present evils with respect to injunctions must be supported and legisla- 
tion designed to accomplish these ends formulated and passed. 

“(d) We favor legislation providing that products of convict labor 
shipped from one state to another shall be subject to laws of the latter 
state, as though they had been produced therein. 


Unemployment 


“Unemployment is present, widespread and increasing. Unemploy- 
ment is almost as destructive to the happiness, comfort and well being of 
human beings as war. We expend vast sums of money to protect our 
people against the evils of war, but no government program is anticipated 
to prevent the awful suffering and economic losses of unemployment. It 
threatens the well being of millions of our people and endangers the pros- 
perity of the nation. We favor the adoption by the government, after a 
study of the subject, of a scientific plan whereby during periods of 
unemployment appropriations shall be made available for the construc- 
tion of necessary public works and the lessening, as far as consistent with 
public interests, of government construction work when labor is generally 
and satisfactorily employed in private enterprise. 

“Study should also be made of modern methods of industry and a 
constructive solution found to absorb and utilize the surplus human labor 
released by the increasing use of machinery. 


Accident Compensation to Government Employes 


“We favor legislation making fair and liberal compensation to gov- 
ernment employes who are injured in accident or by occupational disease 
and to the dependents of such workers as may die as a result thereof. 


Federal Employes 


“Federal employes should receive a living wage based upon American 
standards of decent living. Present wages are in many instances far 
below that standard. We favor a fair and liberal retirement law for 
government employes in the classified service. 


Monopolies and Antitrust Laws 


“During the last seven years, under Republican rule, the antitrust 
laws have been thwarted, ignored and violated so that the country is 
rapidly becoming controlled by trusts and sinister monopolies formed for 
the purpose of wringing from the necessaries of life an unrighteous 
profit. These combinations are often formed and conducted in violation 
of law, encouraged, aided and abetted in their activities by Republican 
administration and are driving all small trades people and small industrial- 
ists out of business. Competition is one of the most sacred, cherished and 
economic rights of the American people. We demand the strict enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws and the enactment of other laws, if necessary, 
to control this great menace to trade and commerce, and thus to preserve 
the right of the small merchant and manufacturer to earn a legitimate 
profit from his business. 

“Dishonest business should be treated without influence at the 
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national capitol. Honest business, no matter its size, need have no fears 
of a Democratic administration. The Democratic party will ever oppose 
illegitimate and dishonest business. It will foster, promote and encourage 
all legitimate business enterprises. 


Immigration 
“Laws which limit immigration must be preserved in full force and 
effect, but the provisions contained in these laws that separate husbands 
from wives and parents from infant children are inhuman and not essential 
to the purpose or the efficacy of such law. 


Coal 


“Bituminous coal is not only the common base of manufacture, but 
is a vital agency in our interstate transportation. The demoralization of 
this industry, its labor conflicts and distress, its waste of a national 
resource and disordered public service, demand constructive legislation 
that will allow capital and labor a fair share of prosperity with adequate 
protection to the consuming public. 


Women and Children 

“We declare for equality of women with men in all political and 
government matters. 

“Children are the chief asset of the nation. Therefore, their protec- 
tion through infancy and childhood against exploitation is an important 
national duty. 

“The Democratic party has always opposed the exploitation of women 
in industry and has stood for such conditions of work as will preserve 
their health and safety. 

“We favor an equal wage for equal service; and likewise favor ade- 
quate appropriations for the women’s and children’s bureau. 


Civil Service 


“Grover Cleveland made the extension of the merit system a tenet 
of our political faith. We shall preserve and maintain the civil service.” 

I might say here that the Republicans, in drafting their platform, 
paid but little attention to Labor and practically refused to embody any 
of the requests of the committee representing the American Federation 
of Labor, while the Democratic convention embodies nearly all the re- 
quests made by Labor, with the exception of the request pertaining to a 
modification or a more liberal interpretation of the Volstead act. 

Of course, it might also be said that the party on the outside, or the 
one trying to get in, always gives more than the party in power. That 
condition, at least, obtained always until the Democratic convention in 
Madison Square Garden in 1924, when the Democratic party refused to 
give any consideration whatever to the requests of Labor and nominated 
John W. Davis, believing that the Labor movement would support the 
Democratic party under any and all circumstances. However, that is 
where they made their mistake, for the vote given LaFollette—mostly 
the vote of Labor—helped to almost swamp the Democratic candidate 
for President in the 1924 election. Apparently the Democratic platform 
makers had this in mind and had not forgotten the result, consequently 
embodied the labor planks as printed above. 

In justice to the candidate, Al Smith, governor of New York, it must 
be said that he has always been a square shooter and exceptionally fair 
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to Labor and his influence undoubtedly had something to do with the 
drafting of the platform and the declarations in favor of Labor. 

While the committee representing the American Federation of Labor 
who placed the requests of Labor before both conventions have not yet 
made their report, and I have not seen any of them, statements printed 
in the newspapers prompt me to think that Labor’s influence and support 
will be given towards electing the candidates on the Democratic ticket, 
in view of the composition of both platforms and the recognition given 
Labor. 


Mr. David Lawrence, one of the greatest and most reliable newspaper 
writers in this country, in a statement made by him and syndicated 
throughout the country, says the chance for election is equal between the 
two candidates, that is, that Mr. Smith has as good a chance as has 
Mr. Hoover. Further commenting on the vote of the different states, he 
shows that in the votes cast, Coolidge carried several states in 1924 by a 
plurality vote but not by a majority vote. In other words, the third 
ticket, headed by former Senator LaFollette, received a vote which, if 
given to the Democratic candidate, John W. Davis, would have defeated 
President Coolidge. Mr. Lawrence claims, and I think rightly so, that 
every vote given to LaFollette was that of a Labor man or a disgruntled 
Democrat or Republican. 

If Mr. Lawrence’s analysis is correct, and he is a pretty keen 
observer, having attended both conventions, it is safe to say that when 
Al Smith gets on the platform he will outstrip Mr. Hoover at every turn 
of the road, although it seems almost unbelievable that a Democratic 
candidate, such as Al Smith, could win in a general election, defeating the 
Republican candidate. Mr. Hoover, who has had much experience from 
an international and national standpoint, is a high-grade, honest, con- 
scientious and faithful public servant. Mr. Hoover, however, is cursed 
with the sins of the present and previous Republican administrations. As 
Senator Gore said at the Democratic convention, Mr. Hoover will travel 
around the country with a “teapot on his dome,” and inscribed on the 
teapot will be “Among My Souvenirs.” Not only will the Teapot Dome 
scandal, but also the actions of Harry Daugherty, William J. Burns, and 
several others, be thrown into the face of the Republican candidate. In 
addition, there is always, on the part of the masses, a yearning for a 
change in administration ever so often. Besides, there is a dissatisfied 
feeling on the part of the farmers with the present administration, and 
especially because President Coolidge, whom Hoover openly states he 
represents and will carry out his policies, twice vetoed the McNary- 
Haugen bill. 


Favorable to the Hoover candidacy are the manufacturing and large 
employing interests who were opposed to taxing industry for the purpose 
of subsidizing the farmer. It is also a fact that the country, under normal 
conditions, is Republican by a large majority. Besides, the Republican 
office holders run into the thousands and every office holder will be an 
active worker in the campaign, because it means his or her job. It is a 
well known fact that the owners and management of big and little busi- 
ness throughout the country are overwhelmingly Republican. Again, the 
moneyed interests of the nation are strongly Republican and the moneyed 
interests will contribute liberally to the campaign fund of the Republican 
party, and whoever says it does not take money to run a national cam- 
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paign does not know what he is talking about. It takes money and plenty 
of it and each election costs more than the previous one. The printing 
necessary for advertising purposes will cost perhaps a million and a half 
dollars. Railroad fares for speakers, the hiring of halls, the clerical help 
and the many other expenses of a campaign will run into the millions. 
In other words, the Republicans can get the money, but the Democrats 
will have a hard time digging up funds, first, because they are out of 
office, and second, Big Business is strongly Republican. The government 
has been in the hands of the Republican party continuously for the past 
eight years and some of the officers and workers, at least, have rendered 
service at which a finger of scorn can not be pointed. No one can deny 
that Andrew Mellon, from a business standpoint, has made the greatest 
secretary of treasury we have had in a century. No one can deny but 
that Mr. Hoover has rendered valuable, efficient and unselfish service to 
our government during the past sixteen years and did so without any 
unnecessary horn blowing. All these phases of the situation, under normal 
conditions, would indicate victory for the Republicans in November. 


In addition to the things already stated, there are two other very 
serious handicaps which .Al Smith will have to overcome. First, he is a 
Catholic, and for the first time in the history of our country a Catholic 
has been nominated for this office. If Smith has never done anything else 
for the religion he professes, he at least has established the fact that 
there is not any law against nominating a man because of the church he 
attends. The action of the convention at Houston did more to eliminate 
the ignorant religious prejudice obtaining in some districts than anything 
else which could possibly happen, and while it is claimed that the religious 
question will not enter into the campaign, I think, from recent develop- 
ments, it will not be as important an issue as it looked like it was going 
to be some months ago. At the same time, it will be somewhat of a 
handicap. 


The other handicap is that Smith is profoundly in favor of a more 
liberal interpretation or a modification of the Volstead act, due to the out- 
lawry and crime obtaining throughout the country resulting from the 
interpretation of what constitutes intoxicating liquor, as regulated under 
the Volstead act. While Smith openly swears and promises he will enforce 
one hundred per cent every section of the Constitution, including the 
eighteenth amendment, in almost the same breath he makes the state- 
ment—honestly and conscientiously, I think-—that he believes something 
must be done to change present conditions. and that he will endeavor to 
educate, or explain to, the people of the nation how much of the present 
serious condition is due to the Volstead act. My personal opinion is that 
Al Smith will enforce the eighteenth amendment with a wallop. In other 
words, he will put the law behind the enforcement more than it was ever 
done by Coolidge or his predecessor, Harding. However, people believe 
because of the honesty of Smith’s declaration on this subject that he is 
teeming wet, so, as I said before, this is one of the handicaps which will 
have some effect. 


Smith is one of the greatest campaigners this country has produced 
in the last half century, or since the days of Lincoln. Hoover, although 
well known for his splendid qualities and his power of making people 
believe in him, does not in any way compare with Al Smith either on the 
platform or in the administration of public affairs up to becoming Presi- 
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dent of the United States. Smith has the magnetic power of making 
people believe in him and he can point with pride to his four terms as 
governor of one of the greatest states in the Union, a state with a large 
population and at which no one can point a finger of scorn because of 
any act of his during all those years. 

Some newspapers claim that while there is nothing against Smith, 
Hoover has had greater international experience. Therefore, the question 
comes down to this: How much international experience does a man need 
in order to be President of the United States? 


Is it not a fact, there can be appointed as Secretary of State and other 
cabinet members who, because of their experience, are qualified to advise 
the President on any international question that might arise. How many 
Presidents of our country have had international experience above the 
ordinary educated American citizen? Lincoln had none. Grant was a 
soldier. Harrison was a lawyer. Cleveland was a lawyer and made a 
great President. He at one time was governor of New York. Wilson was 
a scholar. Roosevelt was a lawyer, but never practiced law. Harding was 
a newspaper man and Coolidge was a lawyer in a small country town 
before, and after, he became governor of Massachusetts, but as a lawyer 
he never set the world afire. 


Al Smith has had more experience in handling big problems, as gover- 
nor of the state of New York four terms, where billions in money are 
expended, than any man who has been candidate for the office of President 
fn the last century, and aside from Herbert Hoover’s experience from an 
international standpoint, Smith’s qualifications are equal to any of those 
who have filled the office and he has the added advantage over Hoover, 
because he (Hoover) has never been the chief executive of a state and 
has never been a lawmaker of any kind. Splendid, broadminded, whole- 
souled and honest man that Hoover is, he has never been elected to any 
office, or never before ran for office that we know of. 

Smith will also have arrayed against him the great chain of American 
newspapers, with very few fighting for him. The Scripps-Howard news- 
paper syndicate, the second largest newspaper syndicate in our country, 
states openly that Herbert Hoover is perhaps the best qualified man, 
although they believe Al Smith is also one hundred per cent O. K. and 
right. They will favor Hoover but will not be against Smith. The Hearst 
newspapers, which cater to the masses of people, will very likely be 
against Smith unless the Smith managers make some kind of a deal with 
Hearst. Hearst hates Smith, and vice versa. Some years ago, in a con- 
vention of the Democratic party in Syracuse, where Hearst was a candi- 
date for the nomination for United States Senator and Smith had been 
coaxed by his friends to run again for governor, Smith made the state- 
ment that under no circumstances would he accept any position on the 
state ballot if the name of Hearst appeared thereon, thus thoroughly 
destroying the Hearst machine, which, up to that time, had been pretty 
strong in the convention. Smith, through his influence, has been instru- 
mental in defeating Hearst’s candidate, Hylan, as mayor of New York 
City. You can understand from this, there is not much chance for Hearst 
to support Smith, although it will place his papers in rather an embarrass- 
ing position, for the reason that the rank and file of the common people 
in New York, Chicago and other large cities, where the Hearst papers 
circulate, will be for Smith. 
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Under the circumstances, Labor must judge for itself what is best 
to do. I have tried to place before you, in an unbiased manner, the political 
situation now confronting us, because it will become more intense from 
day to day as election day draws near. There is nothing in the constitu- 
tion and laws of this International Union—or any other International that 
I know of—which in any way forces a man to vote except as his conscience 
dictates, but union men and their friends are morally bound to support 
the candidates and party which guarantee us the greatest portion of 
justice and a square deal. 

The non-partisan political committee of the American Federation of 
Labor will announce its decision after the executive council meeting the 
early part of August. Central bodies will be circularized as to that posi- 
tion, and it behooves the representatives of Labor to explain to their 
people the declarations, policies and principles as enunciated and pro- 
claimed by the American Federation of Labor on the political situation 
now confronting the country. 

TTF 


| AM INFORMED by President Fitchie of the Milk Wagon Drivers’ Local 

Union No. 753 of Chicago that in order to take care of the widow of the 

late Secretary-Treasurer, William A. Neer, that a trust fund of $100,000 

has been established and Mrs. Neer will draw the interest from this fund 

— her life, the principal to revert back to the organization at her 
eath. 

The establishment of this fund has been handled by expert bankers 
who were friends of Brother Neer during his years of service, also bankers 
for the local, and will earn between five and six thousand dollars a year. 
The local union has in property and money—mostly money—total assets 
of close to a half million dollars. 
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Workers May Actually Talk 


Employers who have set up com- 
pany “unions” profess “liberality” be- 
cause they permit employes to dis- 
cuss working conditions. 

The International Harvester Com- 
pany’s Industrial Council is pointed 
to as a “model” company “union.” 
Article XI, Section 1, of the constitu- 
tion provides: 

“The Works Council may consider 
and make recommendations on all 
questions relating to working condi- 
tions, protection of health, safety, 
wages, hours of labor, recreation, 
education and other similar matters 
of mutual interest to the employes 
and the management. It shall afford 
full opportunity for the presentation 
and discussion of these matters. 


“When the policy of the company 
as to any of these matters has been 
settled, its execution shall remain 
with the management, but the man- 
ner of that execution may at any 
time be a subject for the considera- 
tion of the Works Council.” 

Or, in other words, the harvester 
trust allows employes to actually 
talk. They may even “discuss the 
manner of execution,” but the cor- 
poration has the last word. 

In the harvester trust’s lexicon 
there is no such word as “arbitra- 
tion.” 

The rule is: “Let the workers be- 
lieve they own themselves and then 
apply the thumb screws.”—News 
Letter. 
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EST YOU FORGET, I am again reminding you that all Local Unions 
and all Joint Councils will be entitled to send two representatives to the 
celebration of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the International Union, 
which will take place in the Metropole Hotel, Cincinnati, on the night of 
October 1, 1928. 

All local unions that can possibly afford to do so should be fully 
represented. A celebration or reunion of this kind comes but once in the 
lifetime of the membership. 

A reunion of this kind usually proves very beneficial to a local be- 
cause the representatives from the different cities and different sections 
of the country meet and exchange ideas and trade suggestions, thus 
enabling the delegates attending to take back with them the information 
and education they receive and the benefits obtained are well worth the 
expense incurred. 

Your union will receive its invitation in due time,-so start in now 
to make preparations to defray the expenses of your representatives who 
will attend the anniversary celebration. 

Two or three days in Cincinnati will help broaden the minds of your 
representatives and they will go back to your union with a fund of ideas, 
any one of which will be helpful to your membership. 


‘Vy 


RTHUR HUDDELL, General President of the Steam and Operating 

Engineers, is certainly one good friend of our International Union. 
He has instructed his people everywhere to help our unions whenever 
possible. 

The hoisting engineers and steam shovel men, who are affiliated with 
the International Union of Steam and Operating Engineers, under the 
leadership of Arthur Huddell, are of material and substantial assistance 
to us every place and especially in the city of Cleveland, where Brother 
Purcell, representative of the Engineers, has rendered us valiant and 
unselfish service. I trust that our people everywhere, when possible, will 
reciprocate. 

Our union has never been selfish and may we go out of business if 
we ever forget the service rendered by a sister organization. 

I mention the above facts in justice to both the locals and Interna- 
tional Union of Operating Engineers. 


TTT 


RGANIZER HENRY BURGER is doing splendid work in Cleveland 

and by the time our convention rolls around, about two years from 
now, Brother Burger will have Cleveland organized one hundred per cent. 
Ten years ago, Cleveland, as far as our craft is concerned, was pretty 
well organized, but through carelessness, inefficiency and willful negligence 
on the part of the local officers, our unions went down to almost nothing. 
Today the local unions are officered by the best kind of men, individuals 
of high character who are continually on the job, working hand-in-hand 
with one another. The Building Trades Council of Cleveland, the Central 
Labor Union, and every one else, are friends of the teamsters because 
of the manly and decent effort being put forth by local officers, under the 
guidance and direction of General Organizer Henry Burger. 
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Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms 1.50 apiece 


TF 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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